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Readers Say... 


Quick, Mr. Sherwin! 


What does “Author 
tian Evidences are Inadequate''? 
science, archaelogy, anthropology, and kin 
dred subjects are the basis of our Christian 
faith. Without them we are groping blindly 
for a reality which we only sense, and any 
attempt to devaluate them is in my mind a 
deliberate attempt to undermine the funda 
mentals of the Christian faith 


Wheaton, Ill. E. J. M. 


Chris 
Facts of 


Sherwin mean 


Thank You, Kind Sir 


Congratulation on the make-up and material 
displayed in HIS! Vou have done a very, very 
good job, and J trust the magazine may be 
used in the lives of many young people. 


Chicago, Ill. Dr. Will H. Houghton 


Call for Drs. Rimmer, Gilbert 


J enjoyed very much the article “Must books 
for Students” . . . However, J wonder why 
the author omitted the fine works of Dr. 
Harry Rimmer on science and the Bible and 
the incomparble volumes of Dr. Dan Gilbert 
on sociology and social science? 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Milton Van Deusen 


Cover to Cover Approval 


Those who have read it say that they like 
HIS very much. J, for one, have read it from 
cover to cover, and wish to voice the same 
opinion. Two articles which especially in- 
terested me were “Onward Christian Soldiers 
and “A Key to the Kingdom.” Firstly, be- 
cause J recently received a Gideon New Jes- 
tament, and secondly, because it has been 
our privilege to have a professor from Camp 
Wycliffe as a speaker at one of our Christian 
Fellowship meetings. 


John Brown University Earl D. Bennett 





HIS cover this month comes from the Second 
Armored Division Photo and the Basic Photo- 
graphic Section, Lawson Field, Ft. Benning, 
Georgia, as well as do photographs accom- 
panying the article “Bibles Go to Battle.” 
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few mornings ago I received a let- 

ter from a friend almost bitter with 
his hurt. He wanted to know why the 
fellows and girls in his Christian student 
group seemed so indifferent to the need 
of fellow-students for Christ. 

I had to write my friend that the situ- 
ation he reported was true of too many 
campus Christian groups I had met. 
Several years ago I served on the staff 
of the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellow- 
ship. A few weeks after | had begun 
the work I was ready to quit. 

It all seemed so hopeless. 


I could talk myself blue in the face to 
an enthusiastic group of Christian stu- 
dents, urging them, scolding them, en- 
couraging them in every way | knew, to 
witness to their fellow-students. Noth- 
ing happened. 


Since then I’ve learned something 
very important. To my friend who had 
written me I told the secret by pointing 
out the spiritual life story of Jim Smith, 
a chap we both knew on another cam- 
pus. 

We had known Jim when he seemed 
mostly concerned about his popularity 
and was quite cold to the claims of 
Christ. He knew he ought to witness 
to his friends, but was afraid to. It 
embarrassed him to be different, to be 
thought queer on religion. Once or 
twice he had tried to say a word about 
his faith in Christ, but the effort had 


been very great and the result just as 


Although a graduate of Wheaton College 
and now enrolled at Dallas Theological 
Seminary, Author Taylor has studied at the 
University of Oregon and Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Somewhere along the line he put in 
two years on the staff of Inter-Varsity and 
hence knows whereof he speaks. 
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bad as he had feared. He wanted des- 
perately to be able to live a keen, zest- 
ful, effective life; yet couldn’t make 
himself do it. 


One day Jim was reading a biography 
of a famous missionary. This chap had 
had a wonderful career planned as a 
young man. It included wealth, posi- 
tion, comfort and neighborliness. But 
one day he gave himself to God, yield- 
ing all his life and his ambitions and 
wealth to Christ. As a result he became 
a missionary. And from that time his 
life became fragrant—with the fruit of 
God’s Spirit working strongly in his 
heart, bringing forth love, joy and peace 
radiantly, because it could work unhin- 
dered by personal pride and ambition. 


As he read the story of the mission- 
ary, Jim saw the parallel to his problem 
in his own relationship to Christ. He 
had wanted to be rich, to be influential. 
At all costs to be liked. ‘‘A fellow can't 
be a good witness if be isn't well liked,” 
argued Jim. 


But, no matter the cost, that night Jim 
decided to give his life altogether to 
Christ. 


And, as in the case of the missionary, 
that decision marked a turning point for 
Jim. That same evening he came upon 
an unusual chance to speak to another 
fellow about Christ. Strangely, it didn’t 
bother him now. The conversation 
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turned naturally to this One to whom 
he had just given his life. He had a 
new happiness he’d not known before. 

Months went by. Jim tried hard to 
live on the experience he had had that 
evening when he surrendered himself to 
God. But the warm thrill of it seemed 
to seep away, leaving him with a strong- 
er desire to witness, but apparently no 
more courage or power. Too, the things 
he had given to Christ kept trying to 
come back to control his life. 

Finally, Jim became utterly discour- 
aged. In desperation he prayed the 
Lord to help him, and threw himself 
into a two-hour reading of one of the 
shorter books of the New Testament. 

For the first time in his life, Jim really 
got a message for himself from the 
Word. 

The words became living, real. And 
from that day it was easier to find the 
Bible interesting. He just reread and 
stayed with a passage, prayerfully, until 
God gave him a personal message from 
it. Then he tried to put the message 
into effect in his life. And his life be- 
gan to change, slowly, very surely, as 
the Lord began to establish his footsteps 
in His Word. 

Several days later as he was reading, 
looking for The Message, Jim came 
across several commands to pray. He 
almost passed over them, when he re- 
membered that the Word was to be put 
into effect in his life. This meant just 
one thing. He would have to begin to 
pray. 





Before this Jim had never prayed 
more than a couple of minutes at a 
time. That afternoon he got down on 
his knees and made himself stay there 
for an agonizing hour. It was terrible. 
He prayed a while and pretty soon he 
couldn’t think of another thing to pray 
about. He got up and walked around. 
Then he thought of the possibility of 
thanking the Lord for a while. He be- 
gan with his boyhood and came right 
through the three years of college, and 
found it had taken several minutes, Then 
he thought of the missionaries, finally 
of his unsaved friends and professors, 
and at last the hour he had set for him- 
self was up. 


Jim was the happiest man on the cam- 
pus that night. He had talked with God, 
and his whole attitude showed it. Next 
day it was easier to spend a long and 
blessed period with His Lord. Since 
then a deep basic change has taken place 
in Jim’s attitude toward life and toward 
Christ. He has become a radiant, pray- 
erful Christian whose life has meant 
much to many, 


Thus, I wrote my friend, “I no longer 
try to force witnessing. It flows natu- 
rally from lives thus lived with God. 
Jim’s experience is the best guide I know 
of to that experience. If you can just 
get your friends to see their personal 
need of fellowship with the Lord, then 
the problem of their Christian responsi- 
bility to their fellow-men will take care 
of itself.” 





bi gemaae said Alex Henderson was 
through. Financial reverses had 
knocked the props from under his medi- 
cal career, and Alex left the University 
of Toronto in 1932 after only two years 
of study in preparation for the mission 
field. 

But he wasn’t through. 

Instead Alex knuckled down. He got 
a job that enabled him to work his way 
through Toronto Bible College. Then 
he got others and went back to the Uni- 
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versity again to work his way through 
there. 


Little over a year ago Alex sailed for 
Africa under the South Africa General 
Mission a full-fledged medical mission- 
ary. Moreover he had come through 
with plenty of punch. Active in Inter- 
Varsity circles throughout his university 
career, Alex was on The Executive, head 
of the Meds Group and was known es- 
pecially for his eagerness to testify of 
Christ to fellow-students. 
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[' is a strange fact that many intelli- 
gent Christians pay little attention to 
their intellect. They unconsciously cre- 
ate a schism between the heart and the 
mind, and seem to imagine that to culti- 
vate the mind would be likely to im- 
poverish the spirit. 


Many of them have a _ covetable 
knowledge of the Bible, but do not seem 
to be interested in the way it has im- 
pressed other minds through the ages. 
They have no regard for that wealth of 
thought which has created the literatures 
of all time. 


Take Mr. A, a devout man, a true 
Christian, and a Bible lover. He reads 
The Book daily and prayerfully, and 
honestly desires to know and to do the 
will of God. But he has more or less 
deliberately circumscribed the field of 
his knowledge of sacred things and im- 
poverished his sympathies by failing to 
recognize the multi-sidedness of truth 
and the manifoldness of the human 
mind. He will read only authors whom 
he regards to be “sound,” though it is 
difficult to understand how he has deter- 
mined what is “sound,”’ and how he can 


W. Graham Scroggie, D.D. 


Minister Spurgeon's Tabernacle, 
London 


tell whether or not an author is “sound” 
if he does not read him. 

Because Mr. A cannot agree with Mr. 
B theologically, is no reason why he 
should cut himself off from what B can 
teach him about, say, church history, or 
the geography of the Holy Land. 


It may even be that, theologically, 
more can be said for B’s view than A 
supposes. For A to expect everyone to 
agree with his own point of view and 
interpretation of Scripture is to assume 
that he has apprehended all the bearings 
of truth and fathomed the mind of the 
Almighty. 

A little reflection will show that Mr. 
A is suffering from a mental complex 
which may be the product of his do- 
mestic or denominational upbringing, or 
of some specific religious influence which 
he has chosen to follow. The folly of 
such a mental attitude is apparent, for it 
robs a man of a vast part of his spiritual 
inheritance. Moreover, it may make a 
good Christian most un-Christian, espe- 
cially in his judgment of others. 


And when we look at the case of Mr. 
A again, assuming him to be a man of 


Reprinted from The Inter-Varsity Magazine, 93 Bedford Square, London. 
Winter Term, 1939. 











fully average intelligence, we can ac- 
count, in part at any rate, for the self- 
limitations of his intellectual culture in 
this particular area by fear or coward- 
ice, Fear to go around the corner to see 
what is there, or cowardice to be found 
differing from the particular “school” or 
“clique” to which he belongs. 

What Mr. A needs to learn, with 
Faber, is that— 


«the love of God is broader 


Than the measures of man’s mind.” 


I am not suggesting that Mr. A should 
read without discrimina- 
tion. But I do maintain 
that, by a recognition of | 
the vastness of truth, he 


The 


When Christ told the story of the 
prodigal son, there is no evidence that 
He had in His mind some particular boy 
whom He could have named. He may, 
of course, have been describing a spe- 
cific instance; but if the prodigal is a 
typical character, then the story is, in 
the highest and best sense, fiction. 

Actually, by cutting out all fiction, X 
is maiming his intellectual life and rob- 
bing himself of vast mental enrichment. 
For instance, an experience common to 
us all is the consciousness of guilt, and 
we all know that there is such a thing 
as retribution. Yet, sin, guilt, and suf- 

_ fering go together, and 
| by fiction this has been 
| classically declared for 

the perpetual warning of 


should become intellect- | “World's” us all. 

ually more catholic and Shortest Poem It is true that all 

understanding. through the Bible these 
Now take Mr. X. He Why solemn facts are in evi- 

places the reading of fic- J dence, but many minds 


lion in the same category 
with drinking and gam- 
bling. To him it is a part of the hall- 
mark of worldliness. 

But is it? 


Applied to literature, fiction does not 
necessarily refer to something opposed 
to fact and reality, Rather it designates, 
as does “parable,” a narrative of a pos- 
sible event in life or nature from which 
a moral or spiritual truth is drawn. It 
may take the form of prose or poetry, 
story or drama. 


have been divinely guid- 

ed to emphasize and il- 
lustrate these truths, and voluntarily to 
remain in ignorance of the best litera- 
ture on the subject is to cover the win- 
dows of the mind with shutters. The 
“Agamemnon” of Aeschylus sets forth 
the theme of retribution with a dramatic 
power, a depth of religious insight and 
a splendor of diction unequalled in 
Greek literature. Then, there are Dan- 
te’s “Inferno,” Shakespeare’s ‘“Mac- 
beth,’ George Eliot’s “Romola,” Haw- 
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thorne’s “Marble Faun” and his ‘‘Scar- 
let Letter,” not to speak of more recent 
works. 


A reading of these great works would, 
therefore, give to Mr. X a mental and 
moral equipment for the test and task 


of life. 


I have referred to fiction only by way 
of illustration, but the literatures of all 
the ages are calling us. In “the Word 
of God written,” we have Moses and 
David and Isaiah, and John and Paul, 
classics of Hebrew and Greek literature, 
divinely and uniquely inspired. But the 
Christian is free to make use of such 
writers as Homer, Plato, Aristotle, Ci- 
cero, Virgil, Goethe, Schiller, Chaucer, 
Bacon and Wordsworth, besides Dante 
and Shakespeare, whom | have already 
named. These represent the richest 
thought of the Greek, Roman, Italian, 
German and English culture, 

Every truly educated person will have 
some acquaintance with these master 





minds of world literature. ‘Every good 
gift and every perfect gift is from above, 
coming down from the Father of lights.” 
To decline these gifts is to throw away 
our inheritance, and to mortgage our 
usefulness. 


I am appealing for a catholicity of 
interest and sympathy which will do no 
violence to any true conviction or wor- 
thy loyalty. The man who is afraid 
to hear what the other person has to say 
on any given subject is not strong, but 
weak; he is not an intellectual, but an 
obscurantist. The spirit of truth is 
never afraid. Open-eyed, it pioneers in 
many lands, and is ever annexing new 
territory. No man need be less spiritual 
and devout by being more cultured and 
understanding. An ignorant mind is not 
the prerequisite of an informed spirit. 
If we would “love the Lord our God 
with all our mind,’ we must be more 
just to our own and other people’s 
minds. 


Fighting Men Pray 


J remember one time during the seige of Corregidor when J 
jumped into a foxhole during a particularly heavy bombing attack. 


A sergeant was there abead of me. 


Then all bell broke loose. 


Curiously, J wasn't surprised to find myself praying. 


He squeezed over to make room. 


The ser- 


geant was praying too. He prayed almost as loud as J did. 


When the attack was over, J turned to bim: ‘Sergeant, J noticed 


you were praying.” 


“Sir,” be said, “there are no atheists in foxboles.” 


—Lieut. Col. Warren J. Clear in REVEILLE. 


t's a far cry back to the day when 
I Garibaldi passionately waved a Bible 
in his hand and shouted, “This is the 
cannon that will set Italy free!’ Yet 
the military genius of the fiery patriot 
born before his time politically is being 
curiously demonstrated in today’s battle 
for freedom from another tyrant. For 


never before in the annals of warfare 
has the Bible played so conspicuous a 
part. Not only have the organized Bible 
distribution agencies set all-time records 
in supplying servicemen with Scriptures, 
but, for the first time in the history of 
the U. S. Army, the Government is pro- 
viding Bibles for its fighting men. 








Bibles are Furnished Chaplains by distributing agencies free of charge. Their difficulty is to keep 
supplied. One chaplain asked for 9,000 Testaments every month; others claim they haven't 


enough to meet the demand. 


The curious fact about this new wea- 
pon, however, is that it is provided only 
at the request of the servicemen. That 
means the Bible is no G. I. white ele- 
phant. In fact, in a pre-Christmas poll 
conducted by Department Store Econo 
mist among 1,000 soldiers and sailors 
to determine the most acceptable gift, a 
Bible was rated “swell” along with cigar- 


ettes and a waterproof watch by 49%; 


of the soldiers, 58% of the sailors. 


The Bible is particularly in demand 
where there is action. From Bataan, 
Time's correspondent, the late Melville 
Jacoby, reported, “The sight of a soldier 
sitting beside a machine gun and reading 
the Bible is not uncommon in Bataan 
and Corregidor.” 


Meanwhile, crashed plane and torpe- 
doed ship crews adrift on rubber rafts 
have kept from going daft by reading 
their Bibles. Jack Crow’s ship was tor- 
pedoed several months ago, and he and 
four other men were among the few 
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survivors to scramble aboard a rubber 
raft. had a Testament in his 
pocket that he had hardly opened. Now 
he started to read it* and three of the 
But the fourth said, “Read 
on, buddie, and read aloud so I can 


Crow 


men jeered. 


. hear.” 


During the night, one by one, the 
three men who laughed were washed 
overboard. Crow and his friend took 
turns reading, then they prayed, “If you 
bring us home safely, God, we'll give 
our lives in service for the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 
all hope seemed lost. 


But the seas got rougher, and 


Suddenly a light pierced the darkness; 
a searchlight swept the sea and stopped 
on them. Soon a U, S. destroyer was 
alongside, and they were picked up. 

Earliest stories of the giving of Bibles 
to fighting men, however, are traced 
back to Oliver Cromwell. When this 
fighting crusader roused his Puritan fol- 
lowers to rebel against the political op- 
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James’ version. 


pression of Charles I, he circulated 
among his troops extracts of the Bible, a 
“soldier's pocket Bible.” 


Taking up the idea during the Civil 
War the American Bible Society re- 
printed 25,000 copies of this volume, 
and before the war had ended had dis- 
tributed over 275,000 Bibles and New 
Testaments to boot. 


During the Spanish-American War 
the American Bible Society again had 
the field to itself. But during World 
War | the Pocket Testament League, 
organized under the sponsorship of John 
Wanamaker, a Philadelphia. merchant, 
also entered the field to add something 
over a million to the total of two and 
one-half million New Testaments the 
Bible Society handed out to men in uni- 
form. 


But it has taken World War II to put 
Bible distribution to servicemen into big 
time. Today authorities hesitate to es- 


Bibles are Not Forced on a man. He must ask his Chaplain in order to get one. Army is the only 
agency furnishing Jewish and Roman Catholic Scriptures in addition to the Standard King 


timate the possible total number of 
Scripture volumes already given to serv- 
icemen. Obviously, they admit there 
are duplications, but apparently just 
about every mother’s son in the Army, 
Navy and Marines wants a Bible. And, 
they assert, there is pretty good evidence 
that they will get one. 


Plenty of odd stories have turned up 
pointing to the value—other than spirit- 
ual—of carrying a Bible in wartime. 
During the Civil War days of low-ve- 
locity musket fire, the man wasn’t too 
unusual who opened his Bible to read 
before the campfire at night, only to see 
a lead ball roll out between the pages 
where it had. lodged instead of some- 
where inside him. 


Incidents such as these were rarer in 
World War I. But one did involve Pvt. 
John Willie Callahan, of Tuttle, Okla- 
homa. He was advancing in the Ar- 
gonne when a shell exploded in front of 
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him. When they got him back in the 
field hospital the doctors were puzzled 
to find no wound. 


Twenty years passed before Calla- 
han knew just what had happened. Then 
one day he received in the mail a pack- 
age. It was the Testament he carried 
in his upper left pocket during his early 
war days. It had been picked up by a 
chaplain from a torn coat half buried in 
For two decades the chap- 
lain had been trying to locate the sur- 


a shell hole. 


vivors of the man whom he assumed had 
been killed by the piece of shrapnel that 
had torn a jagged hole in the coat and 
nearly ripped the Bible in two. Actu- 
ally, that Bible saved Callahan’s life. 

In addition to furnishing the men in 
service with Bibles, an amazing number 
are sent to prison camps. Germans in 
Russian camps, French in German, and 
Russiaas in Finnish prison camps have 
been given Bibles. Sometimes a request 
from a single prisoner will tip off an 
agency to the need for Bibles. A typical 
one came from an Australian Salvation 
Army officer held prisoner by the Japs: 
“Could you send me a reference Bible? 
I lost mine when captured.” 

The eloquence of a similar brief re- 
quest sent an American Bible Society 
representative to get permission from 
the Nazis to present Bibles to Russian 


prisoners. “Those Bolshevists don’t want 
your Bibles,” laughed the authorities. 
But the representative persisted and got 
permission. He had his misgivings when 
the first he offered a Bible to 
snatched it quickly and began tearing it 
apart. He was reassured when he saw 
the chap carefully hand out the pages 
one by one to prison mates for individ- 
ual reading. 


man 


Just how many Bibles or New Testa- 
ments are being given to servicemen is 
pretty much of a hazard. 
Bible Society claims to have provided 
800,000 volumes of the New Testament 
1940. The Pocket 
League set its figure at over 1,000,000. 


American 


since Testament 
The biggest job is being done by the 
Gideons, famous for their Bibles in ho- 
tels, with 3,000,000. 
is mum on figures, but explains that it 
offers a Bible to every man leaving the 


The Government 


country. 


Obviously, it’s impossible to say just 
how many of the men who read the 
Bible accept the Lord Jesus Christ as 
Saviour. But we know, according to 
God Himself, that His Word is “quick 
and powerful and sharper than any two- 
edged sword.” 


Moreover, “faith cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the Word.” 


Generale on the Bible 


Hold fast to the Bible as the sheet anchor of your liberties; write its precepts on 


your bearts and practice them in your lives —Gen. Ulysses S. Grant. 


J am glad to see that every man in the Army is to bave a Testament. Jts teachings 


will fortify us for our great task.—Gen. John J. Pershing 
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MUSSIONAAY SECRETARY 
Lends Bip to Beal Dautd Adency 


Imost 60 years ago students at 

Princeton launched one of the ear- 
liest university missionary prayer fel- 
lowships in history—under the title of 
Princeton Foreign Missionary Society. 
Spark plug of the organization was 
Robert P. Wilder, later to become the 
outstanding student leader of all time, 
who just before his death, in the mid 
1930’s, toured the Inter-Varsity chap- 
ters of England, sounding forth with 
great effectiveness the call of the risen 
Saviour for laborers in the great harvest 


field of the world. 


Down through the years other mis- 
sionary-minded students (in Inter-Var- 
sity circles one is elected in a group as 
missionary secretary) have proved the 
moving force behind the student mis- 
sionary movement. 


So today let’s put the spotlight again 
on the missionary secretary. Who is 
he? What does he do? 

But before we consider these ques- 
tions let’s answer another. “Why have 
a missionary secretary?” 


You will remember in the October 
issue we discussed the importance of the 
Great Commission, “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every 


by 


creature.” We saw that the Lord Jesus 
has committed unto us the great un- 
finished task of world evangelization, 
and that something more than an intel- 
lectual acceptance of this fact is needed. 


This means, if our motto is to be 
“Evangelize to a Finish,” definite action 
must result. Each Inter-Varsity chap- 
ter will need to catch the missionary 
vision and determine it that the call of 
the mission field forms an integral part 
of its program. And to realize this it is 
essential that a missionary secretary be 
appointed. You may make good reso- 
lutions and decide that you will pray 
for missions and have occasional’ mis- 
sionary speakers, but unless you have a 
definite person responsible to keep be- 
fore the group the need of the unevan- 
gelized millions, the probabilities are 
that your missionary program will fail 
to materialize. 


A missionary secretary’s duties can 
only be understood when there is a clear 
realization of the results which should 
be produced by the missionary program. 
Let’s list them. 


1. Every Christian student will have a 
clear understanding of the mission- 
ary situation. A real concern and 
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love for the Christless multitudes will 
always be based upon adequate 
knowledge of the need. 

2. The group as a whole will take part 
in that fervent effectual prayer which 
will avail much out in the regions 
beyond. 

3. The chapter will desire to have its 
own representatives on the field, and 
each member will be willing to go 
and will definitely seek to discover 
God’s plan for his life. 

4. Each member of the Fellowship will 
decide that whether or not he goes 
abroad he will, with God’s help, do 
everything possible to bring the mes- 
sage of the crucified, risen Saviour 
to all men, and will seek to inspire 
other Christians with a sense of re- 
sponsibility to the heathen world. 

5. Every Christian will realize that he 
has the privilege of supporting the 
work abroad by his gifts as the Lord 
shall guide and enable. 


This provides the answers to our first 
questions. For, to accomplish this, the 
missionary secretary must hold a posi- 
tion of real responsibility. He is a 
member of the executive committee, He 
is usually a volunteer himself. 


In order to educate the group along 
missionary lines he collects missionary 
prayer letters and magazines. When 
there is an Inter-Varsity library he sug- 
gests that missionary biographies be ob- 
tained for it. Whenever Inter-Varsity 
missionary prayer bulletins are received 
he passes them around to members of 
the Fellowship. On some campuses, as 
at the University of Toronto, he has 
been able to organize missionary study 
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groups which have proved most effec- 
tive. 


Then, one of the daily prayer meet- 
ings is especially missionary in charac- 
ter. At this the missionary secretary pro- 
vides suitable prayer topics or appoints 
someone to give a brief summary of the 
needs of one particular country each 
week. Thus one week a member will 
be collecting information concerning Af- 
rica, while the next week someone else 
will study the needs in China. By ask- 
ing as many as possible to lead the meet- 
ings he seeks to guard against the dan- 
ger of missionary interest becoming con- 
fined to a small minority of the group. 


The missionary secretary also advises 
the executive committee in its choice of 
good missionary speakers and aims at 
having the call of the mission field pre- 
sented at least twice every term in the 
main fellowship meetings. Membership 
cards of the Missionary Volunteer Pray- 
er Union are kept by him and he gives 
them to any student who believes that 
God is calling him to the foreign mission 
field. The missionary secretary also 
studies the needs of foreign students 
from the mission fields of the world 
studying in the university and whenever 
possible arranges special meetings for 
them. 


An indispensable man, the missionary 
secretary. One whom a student group 
may get along without—perhaps—but 
certainly one whose presence will add 
much to the effectiveness of any student 
program. 


€d.—This is the second in a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Adeney on campus missionary 
empbasis. 
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Cure, | go to the State University but 

I don’t believe everything those guys 
who call themselves “professors” have 
to say. Half of them don’t know what 
they’re talking about anyway. Evolu- 
tion, for instance. Why, they say rock 
stratas showing simple forms of life are 
imbedded in lower levels and more com- 
plex forms are found in the upper lay- 
ers. Our minister is a good sound Fun- 
damentalist, and he says that isn’t true, 
so I don’t believe it. 


Oh, sure, they show pictures of the 
rocks and all that, but they can’t fool 
me, I read a book once that told all 
about how these scientists who wrote the 
text books were fakes. 


That’s why you’ve got to be careful 
when you go to college. Let °em know 
where you stand, too. Like the other day 
in psych class. The instructor was talk- 
ing about ‘“‘mysticism” and he said that 
sometimes religious experience was just 
a psychological phenomena. So I gets 
on my feet in a hurry and | tells him 
I'm a Christian and a Fundamentalist 
and that it isn’t so. He didn’t say any- 
thing; just looked at me sort of funny 
like. I set him back on his heels all 
right. 


Of course the fellow next to me acted 
sort of queer about it. I liked his looks 
a lot and hoped we'd get to know each 
other better, but he wouldn’t speak to 
me the next day. But that’s what you’ve 
got to expect when you're johnny-on- 
the-spot with your testimony. 


That’s an important thing when you're 
in college, too. I mean, your “stand.” 


Say you’re rooming in a dormitory— 
or private house where there are other 
fellows. .. Of course, if you are a Chris- 
tian you don’t live in a frat anyway. . . 
But say these other fellows come into 
your room smoking. Best thing is, let 
*em know your “stand” by giving them 
your testimony right off. You could 
probably say, “Cigarette smoking is sin- 
ful. Only criminals and dope fiends 
smoke. I have never smoked in my life 
and you'll go to hell if you continue. So 
why don’t you stop.” 


Of course, that may not always stop 
them. In my case it didn’t, so I just had 
to say, “You can’t come into my room 
when you're smoking.” That worked all 
right. 

You see, if you let them know like 
that, then you don’t have to be afraid of 
getting into the wrong company. 

That’s another thing. You've got to be 
careful of your associations in college. 
For instance, there’s a fellow down at 
the “U” now. I guess he’s a Christian 
but he’s not very strict. What he did was 
this. He said he wanted to lead fellows to 
Christ, so he goes and gets involved in 
the Student Council. As he said “to have 
a better chance to get to know them.” Of 
course, I guess he did lead one member 
of the council and the football captain 
to the Lord. But you see what happened. 
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Instead of keeping unspotted from the 
world and getting those fellows to 
church or giving them a tract, he went 
worldly. So we in our Bible study won't 
have anything to do with him. We think 
that’s best. 


Yeah, that Bible Study is just the thing 
for college students like us. We study 
books on prophecy and others on dis- 
proving the Evolutionary Theory. And 
we get some good thoughts, too, showing 
how to back a non-Christian right into 
the corner so he’ll have to admit that 
Darwin was wrong. We meet once a 
week or once every other week in one 
of our rooms. That’s better, you see, 
so we can lock the door and keep the 
non-Christians out. 


Then once in a while, after we’ve read 
a good book we invite some non-Chris- 
tian to our Bible Study. It’s pretty hard 
to get them to come, you know, because 
they are afraid of facing the truth and 
we give them a pretty good idea of what 
to expect when we invite them. 

We got one fellow to come that way 
last year ,but it didn’t work out so well. 

Now you take that particular case and 
you see what we're up against on the 
campus. That fellow had just become a 
Christian; said he’d accepted the Lord 
from reading the Bible. So we invited 
him to our Bible Study. But he wasn’t 
consecrated. In fact, when he came in 
he was puffing, said he’d run. When we 
asked him where from, he said the Union 
Dance. So, of course, we had to tell him 
we didn’t believe in fellowshipping with 


people who did those things. We were 
polite about it. We told him he could 
stay this time. But he didn’t seem to en- 
joy it. He just wasn’t deep enough, | 
guess. Anyway, he never offered to come 
back again. 


Some day we hope to have a Chris- 
tian House at the University. That will 
solve a lot of problems. We'll have a 
place to meet together where we won’t 
be bothered and we can maintain our 
testimony easier. Of course, there’ll just 
be Christian fellows living together so 
we won't have any problem of harmony. 
We'll probably have socials where we'll 
invite non-Christians, but we'll let them 
know in advance that ours is a Chris- 
tian House so they won’t do anything 
to harm our testimony. And we'll have 
plenty of “NO SMOKING” 


around, too. 


signs 


But I guess that will have to come 
sometime in the future. Right now we 
are too busy to think about it because 
of our Gospel Team. Now that is some- 
thing! You see, we go out Sunday nights 
and hold church services. That’s why we 
don’t have much time for anything else 
—we have to practice so much. Boy, 
it’s a great opportunity to be a Christian 
on the campus. If | do say so myself, 
our Gospel Team does a swell job with 
singing and testifying. Why, at the last 
church we appeared in they asked the 
Fundamental Christian Students Club to 
come again next year. And they asked 
all four of us, too. 


Aimlessness in a man is a symptom of his separation from God. 
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by J. A. Rickard 


Professor of History, Texas College 
of Arts and Industries 


te College of Arts and Industries 
might seem to a casual visitor like 
like any other state supported institu- 
tion with no church building near the 
campus and no student center on the 
campus. 

The difference is that at TC A & | 
students have initiative. What’s more, 
they have taken it in translating into 
reality their desire for a meeting place 
for Bible study, devotional and social 
get-togethers. 

This is how. 

For several years student leaders and 
advisers had been planning for a union 
building to provide space for these ac- 
tivities. But the war put a ban on new 
buildings and blocked these plans, Mean- 
while, with the new building in prospect 
one church had made special prepara- 
tions for taking care of the religious 
needs of its students. A full-time student 
secretary was employed and she needed 
a place to work near the college. It was 
apparent that something had to be done. 


The only available place for such 
meetings was a stucco building that had 
recently been used as a barber shop. It 
was empty at the time, however, and the 
owner agreed to rent it for $25.00 per 
month, unfurnished. 


That’s where student initiative came 
in. The church assumed the responsibil- 
ity but asked the students to do what 
they could to help pay the rent. Pledge 





From Barber Shoh te Sea Meee 


STUDENT INITIATIVE 
ON THE CAMPUS OF TCA&I 
sata aL 


AN ACTIVE WITNESS 
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cards were sent out and virtually the en- 
tire amount was promised. 

But the place needed to be made us- 
able. It needed to be cleaned up and 
painted; and it needed curtains, drap- 
eries, chairs, tables, a lounge or two, 
some book shelves, books, magazines, 
mirrors, a gas stove for cold weather, 
and some kind of table service—at least 
a place to make coffee or other drinks 
now and then. 


All these needs the students supplied, 
with the aid of friends. 

An obliging merchant sold some drap- 
ery goods at cost, and a home economics 
student worked it up in the college lab- 
oratories. A friend donated a couch, and 


a local workman upholstered it at a 
special discount. Two comfortable tables 
were donated, and a half dozen or more 
chairs were loaned. 


Other needed articles appeared in 
various ways. Students brought them, 
or somebody loaned or donated them. 


A new linoleum and some scatter rugs 
were the gift of the owner of the build- 
ing, who had decided that he liked his 


new renters well enough to encourage 


them. He also furnished a gas heater. 
Students themselves, led by the student 
secretary, did all the cleaning up, the 
hanging of curtains, the arranging of 
furniture, and other similar work. 


Students First Pledged money necessary to rent a former barber shop. Then they enlisted the 
help of friends to decorate and furnish what now has been transformed into this attractive 


Christian student center. 





In due time the college paper carried 
the announcement of a grand opening 
of the new student center. With stu- 
dents presiding, coffee or punch was 
served to all students or faculty members 
who came, and after they had registered 
they were told more about the project 
and invited to come back. 


That was a year ago. Today the stud- 
ent center is open every day except Sun- 
day. Every morning at 7:45 is Student 
Watch Hour. Someone reads a short 
selection from the Scriptures, and there 
is prayer or other devotional exercise. 


A binding guarantee was given that the 


meeting would be dismissed in time to 
make eight o’clock classes. 

At other times during the day a hos- 
tess or host is always present. Students 
volunteer for such service between clas- 
ses, and the student secretary spends an 
hour there, so that someone is always 
present to welcome students. They come 
in for meetings and study or simply for 
fellowship. 

Since its launching a number of the 
students who originally sponsored the 
idea have graduated or entered the U. S. 
armed services, but new recruits con- 
tinue to carry on—meeting the need for 
a Christian Student Center. 


Students Run the Center. They conduct meetings, volunteer as host or hostess to welcome in- 
coming students, plan attractive program of activities—and generally make the “center” 


hub of campus activities. 








CLEAR THINKING FOR MUDDLED TIMES 


by C. P. Martin, Ph. OD. 


Chairman, Department of Anatomy, McGill University 


oo many of us Christians gloat over 
le conviction that the world is go- 
ing to the dogs. The practice, it seems 
to me, is the result partly of our egotis- 
tical magnification of the importance of 
our own surroundings, partly of our 
preference for romantical and pleasant 
ideas which prompt us to recall the con- 
genial aspects of life in bygone days and 
forget the uncongenial. 

But, even allowing for this human 
weakness, I think few would deny that 
the present age is especially character- 
ized by individual bewilderment and in- 
ternational confusion and str:fe. 

The world has rejected the principles 
and axioms which guided our fore- 
fathers, and so far has not put anything 
substantial in this place. Our opinions 
now are not usually based on deep and 
firm convictions, and our individual con- 
duct and public policies are not guided 
by faith in eternal moral principles. We 
follow the short view, the temporary 
expedient, the makeshift and patchwork 
remedy. Our chosen leaders far too 
often are not men of principle boldly 
inspiring us to follow the hard and safe 
path of right and duty, but power-seek- 
ing politicians buying their authority by 
pandering to ignorant whims. 

As a result people, in a general sort 
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of way, are conscious of these things. 
They feel that they are lost in a very 
real sense; they have lost confidence in 
themselves, in their leaders, in the world. 


In vain they seek a firm hold on some 
enduring reality that can give signifi- 
cance and meaning to their lives. And, 
like most bewildered and indecisive peo- 
ple, they often try to conceal their con- 
fusion under a cloak of overassertion 
which is sometimes mistaken for self- 
assurance. It is more often a symptom 
of an inferiority complex. 


This decline in our faith in the moral 
government of the universe had a com- 
plex origin. It is partly a sequel to the 
Humanist movement of the 18thcentury. 
We should remember that Humanism 
arose as a revolt against a misrepresenta- 
tion of Christianity. It was a reaction 
against a corrupt and grossly supersti- 
tious church, jealous of its own power 
and wealth, but indifferent to the ter- 
rible social injustices and inconsisten- 
cies that marred the current so-called 
Christian civilization—a church in 
which hypocrisy, self-righteousness, 
power-politics and intolerance were ram- 
pant. But, unfortunately, the Human- 
ists made no attempt to distinguish be- 
tween the teaching of Christ and the 
practices of His professed followers. 





They rejected Christianity altogether, 
because they found much they thought 
was false and ugly in some of its con- 
temporary exponents. 

A second contributory source was the 
rise and spectacular progress of modern 
science, Its success was so widespread 
that we were deceived into thinking that 
it was competent to decide all questions 
in every department of human belief 
and knowledge. Moreover, it sapped 
our religious beliefs—not by discovering 
any facts inconsistent 


scientists became followers also of the 
Humanists, though there is no necessary 
connection between the two movements, 
and in this way a sort of Humanist- 
scientific gospel of social progress and 
the advancement of knowledge arose. 
Man henceforward was to look to him- 
self for salvation—to find peace of mind 
not in his personal assurance of the 
love of God, but in the knowledge that 
man is evolving a better social order 
on earth. 

Now, however, the in- 





with them, but by di- 
recting our attention ex- 
clusively towards physi- 
cal phenomena. It satu- 
urated our minds with 
mechanical explanations 
and material conceptions 
till we lost our sensitiv- 
ity to other things. 
Darwin confessed that 
after years of exclusive 
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It Matters Who 


“Why, J can also say, ‘J 
and the father are one'!’’ 
cried Alcott to Carlyle. 
replied Carlyle 
softly, “but Jesus got the 
world to believe Him.” 


| —Christus Medicus Magnus 


adequacy and logical de- 
fects of this creed have 
become more evident. 
Recent world history 
hardly sustains a belief 
that the new doctrine has 
led to better things. A 
more accurate and criti- 
cal estimate of the prov- 
ince of science demon- 
strates the futility of 








devotion to scientific 
work he had lost all ability to appreciate 
music and poetry. 

In addition, the cult of science begets 
a rather arrogant frame of mind, apt to 
reject all that is not established in a 
modern laboratory, disdaining the 
knowledge that comes as a gift, but de- 
manding it as a tribute to our intellec- 
tual penetration. It expects’ God to be 
subject to our measuring rods and 
weighing machines. 

Unfortunately, the great majority of 


looking to her for guid- 
ance in religious matters. For science 
deals only with the properties and be- 
havior of material objects, and she can 
have no knowledge of mind. Hence 
psychology is, by definition, the study of 
behavior. It is true that from our study 
of some material particles we infer that 
they are controlled by minds, but this 
is really an inference from our own 
direct and non-scientific knowledge of 
our own minds. Therefore, even if 
there be a God not incorporated in a 
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material body, science can never know 
anything about Him. She must be ag- 
nostic, but this does not make agnosti- 
cism a reasonable creed, for it is a judg- 
ment about the universe as a whole, 
whereas science can only deal with one 
aspect of the universe. 


Finally, the Humanist-scientific gospel 
cannot possibly meet or satisfy man’s 
religious feelings, because it destroys all 
distinction between goodness and evil; 
it recognizes expediency alone. 


The present time is, therefore, prob- 
ably an unusually opportune moment for 
reasserting the Christian gospel. 


People today are frankly puzzled at 
the turn of events and are more ready 
to re-examine their premises. But we 
need to be on our guard against some 
dangers if we are to exploit the oppor- 
tunity to its fullest extent. 


We must shun any semblance of hos- 
tility towards science. We have no 
quarrel with science; we admit her pow- 
er and authority in the investigation of 
physical facts; we are grateful for the 
many gifts she has been permitted to 
bestow. But we must insist that she has 
no authority in religious matters. The 
flesh—or science, which is the study of 
fleshly or material things—can profit us 
nothing in religious questions. She can 
know nothing about God, but she knows 
a great deal about material particles. 

Again, we must avoid anything even 
faintly resembling hypocrisy or affecta- 
tion. For the world of today is pecul- 
iarly sensitive towards these things, and, 
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unfortunately, in some very earnest 
evangelical quarters a certain heartiness 
or joyfulness is often affected. Unfor- 
tunately, this constrained heartiness 
strikes onlookers as forced, hypocritical 
and often leaves a very unfavorable im- 
pression. Naturally, Christians ought to 
be happy and have great cause for hap- 
piness, but this should be natural. 


Moreover, we must try to disassociate 
our Christianity from our patriotism and 
Our 
generally nothing more than our preju- 


our nationalism, nationalism is 
dice in favor of our own familiar sur- 
roundings, and we have allowed our re- 
ligion to become organized along na- 
tional We 
In Christ there are neither 
British nor Americans, Germans, Japs 
nor Russians. 


lines. must set our face 


against this. 


Our present intense na- 
tionalism on both sides of the Atlantic 
is stupid, childish, un-Christian and un- 
scientific, and our so-called patriotism is 
usually no more than disguised egotism. 


Furthermore, we must never again al- 
low the impression to go abroad that 
Christianity is indifferent to human suf- 
fering or wrong of any kind; we must 
maintain our position in the very ad- 
vance guard of progress towards a more 
righteous social and economic way of 
life. But we should insist that all true 
reform must begin with the individual 
where Christianity begins, for true prog- 
ress is made, not by changing institu- 
tions, but by changing the individuals 
that make up the institutions. 


A EW of the Campus 
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meeting of great spiritual profit, but it served 
to put the cause of foreign missions on the 
map at Minnesota. 


Bible Study Js Fun—An Inter-Varsity staff 
member reports that one morning there ap- 
peared at her door a girl whose face was 
beaming. She came in and with great pride 
placed a brand-new Bible on the desk. Said 
she, “I have just bought a Bible. I have never 
seen the inside of one before. Someone told 
me to begin with the New Testament. Can 
you tell me how to study it?” She had never 
heard of the gospel of Matthew, so the ses- 
sion began there with her first lesson in the 
Word of God. After the third morning of 
concentrated study she said, “Boy, this is 
fun!” 


Any hard-working student missionary sec- 
retary who reads David Adeney’s article on 
page 13 of this issue and wonders what the 
next move may be will be heartened to learn 
that the same author has just prepared a 
missionary prayer bulletin with plenty of 
ideas to spark missionary prayer union ac- 
tivity. If you have not received this, write to 
the Inter-Varsity office for your copy. 


Dr. W. Talbot-Hindley, of England, has 
recently completed a tour of the Fellowship 
in western Canada, hitting the main centers 
of Inter-Varsity activity. He spoke to large 
gatherings of students in high school znd uni- 


versity convocations, Almost every evening 
a large public meeting was held in one of the 
leading churches of the city he was visiting. 
An outstanding piece of work has been done 
in gaining official recognition for the Fellow- 
ship, both from the Christian public and 
more particularly from educational authori- 
ties of British Columbia 


The first New England I. V. C. F. confer- 
ence was held last month at Cedar Hill, 
Waltham, Mass., on the outskirts of Boston. 
Twenty-six students representing nine dif- 
ferent colleges were present. To many, a 
conference of this type was a new experience. 
Students told at the “say so” meeting Sunday 
evening of the many problems that had been 
solved in their lives, and that they had 
entered into a fuller knowledge of God’s 
salvation. 


The UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CARO- 
LINA Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship has 
just been afforded official status by the uni- 
versity authorities. With this go-ahead sig- 
nal, an effective program is being introduced. 
The Wednesday afternoon following this rec- 
ognition the largest group of students in the 
history of this chapter crowded into the room 
to hear the message from God’s Word. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO: Growing 
pains have impelled the Varsity Christian 
Fellowship of Toronto to decentralize and 
set up related groups in the various faculties 
and colleges in this university. This plan of 
distribution of responsibility has resulted in 
an increase in enthusiasm and hard work on 
the part of a greater number of students, 
rather than an entire dependence upon moti- 
vation from a central student executive com- 
mittee. At the School of Practical Sciences 
(S.P.S.) 55 students in the Physical Sciences 
had a successful fireside meeting where one 
young engineer received the Lord. Mission- 
ary activity in this university was climaxed 
this fall with more than 100 students coming 
out for a missionary tea to hear Raymond 
Joyce tell of the need and blessing in the 
Gobi desert and Chinese Turquestan of Cen- 
tral Asia. 
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The Student Foreign Missions Fellowship 
holds its annual national convention in New 
York City, Dec. 27 to 29. David Adeney as 
well as other representatives from the major 
mission fields of the world are speakers. Day 
sessions will be held in the National Bible 
Institute. Evening sessions at the Calvary 
Baptist Church. All Christian college stu- 
dents are invited. Full details of the con- 
ference may be obtained from the S. F. M. F 
office, 1201 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Faculty committee on religious education 
at OREGON COLLEGE. OF EDUCATION, 
at Monmouth, has invited Jane Hollingsworth 
of the Inter-Varsity staff, officially to inter- 
view students on personal problems when she 
is on campus. This year the traditional col- 
lege Thanksgiving program was planned and 
led by the local Inter-Varsity chapter. 


Inter-Varsity at the UNIVERSITY OF AL- 
BERTA made history this fall when it held its 
first week-end conference at one of those fa- 
mous Alberta lakes. Transportation difficul- 
ties were overcome by hiring “drive yourself 
cars.” (A good tip for other campuses facing 
this problem.) When unsaved students read 
their Bibles tor the first time during the 
morning quiet-time period under the encour- 
agement and example of Christian students, 
real advance was made. The Alberta chapter 
feels this week-end hit an all-time high in 
their spiritual experience. 


WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE, at 
Pullman, is on its toes. Food from home gave 
one student a good idea. Students on her 
floor were invited to “a feed” in her room and 
as a result met the Inter-Varsity staff member. 
Twenty-five students filled every inch of 
space, ate until satisfied, remained to hear 


by C. Stacey Woods 


and discuss the claims of Christ on their lives. 
An invitation to after-dinner coffee on an- 
other occasion proved a well-baited hook 
that landed a second group of non-Christians 
to a down-to-the-earth message from the 
Word of God. 


The conference scheduled for Nov. 21 and 
22 at WHITWORTH COLLEGE was called 
off for lack of available facilities. Undaunted, 
Pullman Inter-Varsity determined that there 
should be an Inland Empire fall conference 
for the sake of the unsaved on their campus. 
They undertook to be responsible for all 
arrangements. 
ings were held. 


Pre-conference prayer meet- 

The college golf clubhouse 
was secured for the sessions. Pullman stu- 
dents did an outstanding piece of work in 
bringing their unsaved friends to the various 
sessions. In spite of “impossibilities,” a good 
delegation from WHITWORTH, EASTERN 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCA- 
TION and the UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 
arrived. This conference, which was begun 
and carried on in prayer and faith, resulted 
in five students accepting Christ as well as 
many others being reached with the Gospel, 
and Christians experiencing a real deepening 
in the things of God. 


The Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship has 
just published its 1942-43 Directory. Fifty- 
eight affiliated chapters are listed as well as 
some sixty other campuses where the Fellow- 
ship is carrying on an active work which, in 
many cases, will lead to full affiliation. 


The outstanding student missionary meet- 
ing reported to us this fall in the U. S. was 
held at the UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 
Dr. Samuel Zwemer, renowned authority on 
the Moslem world, spoke to some 30 students 
and faculty members. Not only was this 
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